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Memarks  i^pon  the  footprints  of  2foat  at  Poverty  Bay  and  upon 
their  recent  extinction.     By  T.  H.  Cockbiten-Hood,  F.G.S. 

The  impressions  of  the  tracks  of  large  birds  in  the  slabs  of  stone 
upon  the  table  will  be  viewed  with  interest,  especially  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  those  from  the  shales  and  sandstones  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Although,  from  the  difference  in  the 
material,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equally  distinct  and 
clearly  defined,  they  are  sufficiently  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  origin.  Similar  impressions,  from  the  same  place,  have 
lately  been  objects  of  interest  to  visitors  to  the  "Wellington 
Museum,  New  Zealand.  To  those  the  label  affixed  states  that  they 
are  from  "  the  sea  shore  sand  at  Poverty  Bay,"  a  harbour  on  the 
East  Coast  of  the  North  Island.  "  Sand  rock  "  would  have  been 
a  preferable  term,  as  to  most  observers,  the  description  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  idea  that  these  footprints  are  but  of 
yesterday's  date  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  probable  that  the  Moa  was 
extinct  in  the  Northern  Island  for  a  considerable  period  before  it 
was  exterminated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cook's  Straits  (a  matter, 
indeed  still  open  to  doubt),  they  might  be  merely  the  tracks  of 
individuals  contemporary  with  that,  the  egg  of  which  was  found 
in  the  grave  of  the  Kaikoura  chieftain,  placed  there  to  serve  him 
as  provision  on  his  way  to  happier  hunting-grounds,  and  would 
thus  lose  much  of  the  interest  which  appertains  to  them,  as  very 
ancient  memorials. 

The  present  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  v.a-iter  lately  at 
Turanga  in  the  district  of  Poverty  Bay  ;  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
plains  of  which  merit  a  more  attractive  appellation  than  this, 
bestowed  by  the  gallant  Cook,  when  he  bore  away  with  his  half- 
starved  crew,  from  a  shore  where  he  had  been  met  v\  ith  even  more 
than  the  usual  inhospitality  and  opposition  accorded  to  him  by 
the  fierce  Maori. 

The  slabs  were  cut  out  of  a  bed  of  rock  crossing  a  small  affluent 
which  falls  into  the  Turanganui  Kiver  near  its  mouth,  and  the  ' 
footprints  on  the  exposed  portion  of  the  rock  are  now  washed  by 
every  high  tide.  The  deposit  can  be  traced  across  the  estuary  to 
a  point  under  the  high  land  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay, 
where  similar  inipx'essions  are  to  b<'  i'^-  -^ 


It  has  been  suggested  that  this  bed  is  but  a  portion  left  of  the 
abraded  plateau  composed  of  strata,  known  to  local  geologists  as 
the  Hawke's  Bay  series,  but  these  being  of  tertiary  age,  no  such 
antiquity  can  be  assigned  to  it,  having  been  formed  from  the 
detritus  of  the  cliffs  mixed  with  fiae  pumice  brought  down  by  the 
river,  swept  into  this  spot  by  a  current  which  eddied  round 
under  the  precipitous  coast,  at  a  time  when  the  shallow  bay 
extended  further  inland,  but  when  otherwise,  the  configuration 
of  the  land  was  much  as  it  is  now. 

From  the  number  of  the  footprints  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other,  and  the  proximity  of  those  of  individuals,  it  seema 
probable  that  these  birds  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  sea 
shore  to  feed  upon  the  small  fish  and  mollusks  left  by  the  receding 
tide,  as  the  Eheas  of  South  America  do  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  occasion,  the  memorials  of  which  are  before  us,  a 
number  of  Moas  of  different  sizes,  chiefly  young  ones  perhaps  or 
of  a  small  species,  had  come  down  to  this  favourite  spot,  where 
the  eddy  that  deposited  the  fine  pumiceous  sand,  left  also  the 
objects  they  sought,  and  had  passed  leisurely  backwards  and 
orwards,  leaving  their  tracks  deep  in  the  ooze,  when  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  came  sweeping  down  the  valley,  over  the  sandhills 
to  the  shore,  filling  up  the  hollows  with  coarse  yellow  sand,  such 
as  composes  the  under  surface  of  specimen  No.  1 ;  a  portion  of 
the  layer  immediately  above  ths  footprints.  Over  this  on  the 
next  occasion,  when  a  flood  in  the  river  occured,  perhaps  simul- 
taneously with  a  high  spring  tide,  a  fresh  deposit  was  left  of  the 
material  derived  irom  the  cliffs,  such  as  specimen  No.  2,  taken 
from  the  next  overlying  stratum,  consists  of;  and  so  it  went  on 
until,  as  the  land  was  slowly  sinking,  the  sandstone  above  the 
tracks  had  attained  a  considerable  thickness.  Over  a  slab  con- 
taining the  impression  of  the  foot  of  a  larger  bird  than  those  here 
exhibited,  sent  by  the  writer  some  time  ago  to  Professor  Owen, 
there  was  still  about  three  feet  of  stone  left,  nothwithstanding 
the  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  w^ater  during  freshes  and 
high  tides. 

Other  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality,  chiefly  it  may 
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be  coQcluded  by  slow  degrees,  but  in  a  country  like  New  ealand 
alternate  local  elevations  and  subsidences  are  frequent,  and  the 
last  upheaval  here  was  possibly  sudden. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Hutt  Eiver,  and  along  the  shores  of 
"Wellington  Harbour,  during  the  severe  earthquakes  of  1855,  the 
land  in  places  rose  nine  feet,  and  a  corresponding  depression  took 
place  in  the  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Blenheim  is  situated,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Cook's  Straits. 

At  one  time  this  ornithichnite  bed,  now  in  part  washed  by  the 
tides  was,  as  it  still  is,  beyond  their  abrading  influence,  covered 
by  many  feet  of  the  delta-alluvium  deposited  by  the  "Waipaoa 
River,  which  now  seldom  overflows  its  banks  in  passing  through 
those  fertile  plains  of  rich  loam,  averaging  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  in  depth,  which  its  waters  have  deposited  during  the  period 
when,  under  difierent  cosmical  influences,  it  discharged  a  much 
larger  volume  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  probably,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  bay. 

Dr.  Hochstetter,  the  accomplished  naturalist  who  accompanied 
the  Austrian  expedition  of  1859,  remarks — "  These  gigantic  birds 
belong  to  an  era  prior  to  the  human  race,  to  a  post  tertiary  period 
and  it  is  a  remarkably  iu'^omprehensible  fact  of  the  creation  that, 
whilst  at  the  very  same  period  in  the  old  world  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,,  hippopotami ;  in  South  America  gigantic  sloths  and 
armadillos ;  in  Australia  gigantic  kangaroos,  wombats,  and 
dasyures  were  living,  the  colossal  forms  of  life  were  represented 
in  New  Zealand  by  gigantic  birds,"  as  they  were  also,  he  might 
have  added  in  Madagascar,  in  neither  of  which  isolated  countries 
whilst  circumscribed  as  their  areas  are  now,  can  we  well  suppose 
that  these  giant  creatures  originated. 

But  whilst  these  gigantic  birds  have  probably  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  even  the  megatheriums,  the  diprotodons,  or 
zygomaturus,  and  other  strange  quadrupedal  forms  of  life  that 
have  long  passed  away  like  the  aepiornis  of  Madagascar,  (which 
maintained  its  ground  down  to  a  late  period  in  that  island,  and 
against  men  too  singularly,  of  an  allied  race  to  the  Maori),  the  di- 
nornis  has  the  credit  of  having  held  its  own  down  to  the  present 


century  through  all  the  changes  of  scene  aud  climate  which  haTe 
taken  place  since  its  ancestors  gtalkrd  over  the  southern  portion 
of  a  great  land,  the  back  bone  of  which,  and  little  more  remains, 
perhaps  with  great  lacertions  for  its  companions,  long  after  the 
hnge  marsupials,  the  contemporaries  of  its  congener  of  the 
Australian  savannahs  had  disapeared.  The  interesting  discovery 
there  of  a  very  large  fossil  bird*  has  lately  been  made  known  by 
the  distinguished  geologist,  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  who  first 
made  public  the  marvellous  auriferous  and  general  mineral 
wealth  of  that  continent,  and  by  his  indefatigable  researches  has 
added  so  much  to  onr  knowledge  of  its  strange  denizens  in  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present  time. 

Probably  to  many  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  large  reptiles  in 
New  Zealand  during  comparatively  late  times  may  appear 
extravagant  and  chimerical.  So  it  would  a  few  years  ago  had 
anyone  asserted  that  men  had  hunted  the  mammoUi  and  the  cave 
bear  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  old  France,  or  that  the 
cretaceous  era,  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  life,  was  not  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  wild  supposition  that 
when  the  ancient  wingless  bird  inhabited  dammara  clothed  lands 
over  which  the  Pacific  now  rolls,  upon  the  tops  of  whose  moun- 
tains descendants  ol  the  various  species  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  old  eqnatorial  continent  have  been 
preserved,  is  again  upheaved,  the  geologists  of  the  day  may  find 
the  remains  cf  ancient  Polynesian  men  preserved  in  the  new 
"oolitic"  limestone. t  There  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  strong  traditions  of  the  Maoris  are  not  without 
foundation,  and  that  the  ngarara  is  not  entirely  a  fabulous 
animal.     Evidence  may  perhaps  be  found  as  the  railway  cuttings 


•  Professor  Owen  has  named  this  bird  "  Dromornis,"  considering  that  it 
was  more  aUied  to  the  ostrich  or  emu  than  to  the  Dinornis  or  Apteryx  type. 

t  The  limestone  rock  composed  of  the  roiled  comminuted  debris  of  the 
•oral  reefs,  in  which  human  remains  have  been  found  at  Oah^^in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  much  resembles  the  oolite  in  its  Btructure. 


and  otber  works  progress  of  the  existence  of  crocodileans* 
adapted  to  live  in  the  comparatively  cold  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
which  may  have  had  a  much  more  equable  one  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

The  traditions  of  the  natives  respecting  the  Moas  and  the  great 
raptorial  which  preyed  upon  the  smaller  ones,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  fables  had  their  existence  not  been  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  former  in  abundance,  and  lately  of 
those  of  the  great  condor  the  "  Harpagornis  "  lound  in  the 
Glenmark  swamp,  Canterbury  Province,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  assuming  the  other  equally  strong  belief  to  be  unworthy 
of  attention.  In  Captain  Cook's  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
vol.  i.  page  142,  is  the  following  observation  of  that  acurate  and 
very  careful  observer  . — "  We  had  another  piece  of  intelligence 
from  him  (Tawaihurua)  most  correctly  given,  though  not  con- 
firmed by  our  own  observations,  that  there  are  snakes  and  lizards 
there  of  enormous  size  ,  he  described  the  latter  as  being  eight 
feet  long,  and  as  big  round  as  a  man's  body.  He  said  the} 
sometimes  sieze  and  devour  men,  that  they  burrow  in  the  ground 
and  that  they  are  killed  by  making  fires  at  the  mouths  of  their 
holes.  We  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  animal,  for  with  his 
own  hand  he  dre;7  a  very  good  representation  of  a  lizard  on  a 
piece  of  paper." 

The  vertebrae  of  marked  procoelian  character  found  by  the 
writer  in  a  cemented  mass  of  oyster  shells,  carbonized  wood, 
remains  of  fishes,  &c.,  in  the  upper  Waipara  beds  overlying  the 
septaria  clays,  from  which  he  obtained  the  remains  of  plesiosaurus 
and  other  great  Enaliosauriaus  are  suggestive  on  the  one  hand 
and  so  likewise  are  the  scutes  and  bones  of  crocodiles  obtained 
by  him  in  juxta  position  with  those  of  diprotodons  at  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  sinking  a  well  in  the  valley  of  the 
Condamine  Eiver,  far  beyond  the  present  range  of  those  animals. 

*  A  large  animal  was  seen  by  Bishop  Hadfield's  son  and  other  credible 
persons  in  a  lagoon  in  the  soathern  part  of  the  North  Island,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  an  alligator,  bnt  this  as  well  as  the  one  observed  by  tlie 
shepherd  in  one  of  the  Otago  Lakes  appears  more  likety  to  have  been  a  largo 
Batrachian  from  the  description  given  by  the  latter  person,  perhaps  a 
gigantic  salamander,  such  as  is  found  in  Japan. 


The  recent  existence  of  the  Moa  itself  has  been  denied,  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  L.  Travers,  F.  L.  S.,  considers  that  they  were 
exterminated  "hp  a  distinct  race  now  represented  hy  the  Morioris  of 
the  Chatham  Islands"  whilst  Dr.  Haast,  F.R.S.,  of  Canterbury 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  last  of  the  dinornis  tribe  was 
destroyed  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Maoris  by  the 
antochthenes  of  New  Zealand,  "  men  of  a  mildernature  as  icell  as 
of  a  lower  type"  and  boldly  states  "  that  the  Maoris,  the  present 
aboriginals  of  New  Zealand,  probably  the  direct  descendants  oj  the 
former,  have  not  the  least  tradition  about  them."  It  peems  how- 
ever, that  the  mass  of  evidence  against  this  supposition  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  its  being  entertained  by  persons  who  withoixt 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  pet  theory  consider  it  dispassionately. 

The  writer  has  taken  other  opportunities  to  point  out  what  he 
conceives  to  be  fallacious  in  his  arguments,  which  have  been  well 
met  by  Dr.  Hector,  F.E.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  Zealand.  Allusion  may  be  made,  however,  to  the  alleged 
absence  of  polished  stone  implements  and  of  human  remains  in 
the  kitchen-middens  of  the  Eakaia,  and  other  places  where  me- 
morials of  the  Moa-hunter's  feasts  are  abundant,  seeing  that  in  a 
paper  containing  much  very  interesting  information  about  these 
old  umus,  or  cooking  ovens,  which  Dr.  Haast  read  lately  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Canterbury,  he  lays 
much  stress  upon  these  two  points. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
people  using  stone  implements,  the  rarity  or  even  total  absence 
of  highly-finished  ones  near  the  old  Maori  ovens,  will  appear  of 
little  consequence  as  affecting  the  question ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  many  writers,  who  have  not  had  such  opportunities 
appear  rather  apt  to  draw  conclusions,  as  even  Sir  John  Lubbock 
does,  from  the  roughness  of  stone  tools  found  in  various  places, 
as  to  the  low  state  of  civilisation  existing  amongst  the  people  who 
used  them  which  are  possibly  very  erroneous. 

Highly   polished    instruments   formed  with  much  labour   of 


prized,  and  often  scarce  material,  are  valued  by  gavagea  yery 
highly.  Amongst  the  natives  of  New  Zealaad,  their  polished 
meris  beautifully  fashioned  of  nephrite,  obtained  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  in  a  locality  reached  by  arduous 
journey  over  the  rough  passes  of  the  snow-covered  Cordilleras 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  most  precious 
possessions.  If  used  at  all  in  cutting  up  a  Moa,  they  were 
certain  to  be  usually  carried  away  after  the  feast.  There  were  no 
intoxicating  beverages,  such  as  kava,  in  use  amongst  this  branch 
of  the  Polynesians,  which  might  have  led  to  their  being  frequently 
lost  and  left  behind  after  some  bacchanalian  orgie.  Besides,  for 
such  a  purpose,  a  sharp  flake  of  flint,  or  splinter  fresh  chipped 
from  a  block  of  obsidian,  was  a  much  fitter  instrument,  and  such 
consequently,  are  found  in  quantities  in  these  places,  and  remain- 
ed constantly  in  use  amongst  the  Maoris  until  the  introduction 
of  the  European  tools,  and  for  some  purposes  are  still  preferred. 
Any  hungry  hunter  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  up 
an  Emu  with  a  blunt  tomahawk  will  realize  as  the  writer  has 
done,  how  acceptable  a  supply  of  sharp  obsidian  splinters  would 
be  for  his  culinary  arrangements. 

But  the  conclusions  Dr.  Haast  has  drawn  from  the  imagined 
total  absence  of  polished  inplements  are  quite  without  foundation 
even  had  it  been  that  the  use  of  flint  and  obsidian  flakes  and  chips 
were  an  acknowledged  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  advancement 
arrived  at  by  those  using  them.  Highly  finished  ones,  both  of 
greenstone  and  aphanite,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  these 
old  Maori  ovens,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt, 
did  no  other  evidence  exist,  that  such  were  in  common  use 
amongst  the  same  people  who  made  the  great  birds  and  their  eggs  a 
staple  article  of  food  ,  and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  from 
the  frequent  occurence  of  charred  shells  we  may  conclude,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  being  evidently  such  a  prized  luxury,  the 
extinction  of  the  Dinornis  was  greatly  hastened  by  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  their  eggs.  So  great  is  the  profusion  of  charred 
shells  that  a  gentlemen  in  Otago,  who  has  had  great  opportuni- 
ties of  eiamiuig  the  numerous  kitchen-middens  and  old  ovens  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  his  station,  considers  that  hundreds  of  eggs 
were  sometimes  cooked  at  a  time. 

The  second  circumstance  that  Dr.  Haast  lays  stress  upon — the 
absence  of  human  remains  in  these  situations — seems  of  still  less 
importance  in  proving  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 

It  may  be  that  the  islands,  or  island  then,  of  New  Zealand  was 
inhabited  in  far  by-gone  times,  by  another  race  of  men,  possibly 
of  "  milder  nature  "  than  the  emigrants  from  Hawaikii  and  their 
descendants.  We  cannot  say  it  was  not,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  was  the  case  ;  and  when  the  Maori  fathers  came  their 
traditions  are  silent  as  to  their  finding  the  country  occupied. 
If  it  was,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  these  aborigines 
would  be  of  the  black  negrito  race  with  frizzly  or  woolly  hair, 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Oceanica :  inferior  to  the 
Polynesian  in  courage  and  civilisation,  but  whenever  met  with 
from  the  Andaman  Islands  to  Xew  Caledonia  and  as  far  as 
Tasmania,  even  when  physically  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
Polynesian  blood,  as  in  Fiji,  much  more  degraded,  and  for  the 
most  part -cruel  and  inveterate  cannibals.  Amongst  them  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  th.it  ancient  civilisation  so 
strangely  interesting  in  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  people 
who  claim  the  famed  "  Hawaikii"  as  their  ancestral  home  ;  and 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  the 
original  dwelling  place  of  their  far  remote  progenitors  was 
situated,  they  had  there  attained  to  a  comparatively  high  state  of 
advancement,  from  which  their  descendants  have  retrograded 
during  the  long  ages  they  have  rested  amongst  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  wide  Pacific.  The  South  Sea  islanders  of  the  pure 
olive  coloured  straight  haired  race  were  for  the  most  part  not 
habitually  cannibals.  In  earlier  times  in  New  Zealand  upuu 
Bolemn  occasions,  or  after  a  victory,  no  doubt  the  horrid  cus-tom 
prevailed  of  eating  a  portion  of  the  victim,  or  enemy  ol  note  ;  but 
it  was  a  religious  rite,  and,  as  it  is  well-known,  was  often  per- 
formed with  repugance.  Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  bore  the  high 
title   of  "  aimatta,"   or   the    eye   eater,  not  because  she  was  the 
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descendant  of  chiefs  whose  tables  were  usually  supplied  with  such 
delicacies,  but  because  ou  the  occasion  of  high  sacrifices  to  the 
godd,  the  eyes  of  the  victim  w^re  offered  to  the  chieftain  or 
officiating  priest,  who  thereby  became  possessed  of  the  owner's 
virtues  ;  indeed  of  his  soul,  supposed  to  be  in  the  left  eye. 

It  was  not,  in  all  probability,  until  after  the  extermination 
of  the  giant  birds  by  the  Maoris,  that  this  people,  living  in  a 
country  where  the  winters  are  not  without  rigour,  and  the 
craving  for  other  food  than  fish  and  kumeras  would  naturally 
be  great,  adopted  that  dreadful  course  taken  sometimes  in  the 
"  struggle  for  life, "  and  became  actually  addicted  to 
cannibalism.  There  is  certaiuly  no  doubt  that  custom  gave 
strength  to  a  habit  daily  increasing  in  force,  and  led  to  those 
incessant  wars,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  century,  were 
fast  depopulating  the  country.  Bnt  the  conclusion  Dr.  ETaast 
has  come  to  from  the  absence  of  human  remains,  along 
with  those  of  Moas,  Penguins,  Dogs,  Seals,  &c.,  in  these  kitchen- 
middens,  that  the  Moa- hunters  were  of  a  ditierent  race,  not 
given  to  cannibalism,  is  scarcely  warranted.  It  is  not  probable 
under  any  circumstances,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
battue,  when  numbers  of  the  great  birds  had  been  hemmed 
in  and  slain,  and  food  was  abundant,  that  the  repast  would 
be  varied  by  killing  a  slave  or  a  captive. 

The  evidences  of  the  recent  existence  of  the  Dinornis  are  to 
be  seen.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  tender  skull  and  smaller 
bones  could  have  been  preserved  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  often  found,  for  any  great  lapse  of  time.  Exposed 
to  the  fierce  summer  sun,  and  the  severe  winter  frosts  on  the 
Upper  Otago  plains,  the  bones  of  a  bullock  soon  decay ;  but 
upon  these  uplands,  nearly  perfect  skeletons  of  Moas  have 
been  found  amongst  the  fern  and  tussocks,  with  aheap  of  the 
Moa  stones,  as  the  polished  crop  pebbles  are  called,  beside 
them,  evidently  undisturbed  since  the  birds  died  upon  the  spot. 

The  feathers  in  the  Museum  at  Wellington  are  some  of 
those    preserved    by    the    chiefs  in  carved  boxes  possessed  by 
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many  persons  of  distinction  amongst  the  Maoris,  for  the  purpose 
©f  holding  these  prized  treasures. 

These  and  the  egg,  with  the  well-developed  bones  of  the 
embryo  chick  (of  which  a  photograph  is  here  presented)  ;  the 
extremely  interesting  relic,  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  a  Moa,  to 
which  the  skin,  still  covered  with  feathers,  is  attached  by  the 
shrunken  muscles  and  integuments,  found  in  a  cavern  in 
Otago,  formed  by  an  overhanging  rock  of  mica  schist,  are 
amongst  the  objects  in  that  collection  affording  proofs  almost 
incontrovertible ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  traditions  preserved  in 
Maori  song  and  story,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  grand  quarry 
was  hunted. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Haast  and  others  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  such  traditions  ;  but  those  who  have  only  been  in 
the  country  since  its  regular  settlement  by  Europeans,  and 
who  are  ignorant  or  at  least  know  but  little  of  the  language, 
cannot  be  deemed  competent  to  state  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  actual  traditions ;  mere  assertions  to  the  contrary  have  no 
weight  against  the  statements  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  F. 
Maning*  the  talented  author  of  "Old  New  Zealand"  who  has 
resided  amongst    the    natives  from    days  before    their  country 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Mailing  who  is  a  Judge  of  the 
Native  Lands  Court,  observes  :  "  There  is  no  subject,  except,  perhaps,  the 
historj'  of  their  wars  and  migrations  on  which  the  traditions  of  the  Maori  are 
BO  numerous  and  particular  as  those  regarding  the  Moa,  none  which  have  that 
freshness  and  vraiseniblance  which  are  perfectly  convincing  to  those  who  know 
them;  indeed, the  natives  would  be  much  amused  if  any  'Pakeha,'  from 
Europe,  should  set  to  work  to  persuade  them  that  their  forefathers  (at  no  Tery 
remote  date)  had  not  hunted  the  Moa.  The  Maoris  are  particularly  remark- 
able as  acute  observers  of  every  thing  coming  under  their  notice  :  they  have 
named  every  plant,  tree,  shrub,  and  insect  in  the  country  ;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  have  classified  the  plants  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  very  sound 
principles." 

This  fact  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  confirmed  upon  such  undoubted 
authority  as  Mr.  Maning' s,  for  when  the  writer  mentioned  it  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  London  Standard,  the  statement  was  contradicted 
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jegan  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Pakeha, — i.e.  stranger, — 
of  Sir  George  Gray,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  other  old  coloniste 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  native  tongue,  who  distinctly  affirm 
that  the  Maoris  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  Moaa,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  forefathers  captured 
them.  An  early  writer  on  the  country  gives  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  on  this  fiubject.  Long  before  the  first  bones 
:>f  Dinornis  were  sent  to  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  J.  S.  Polack 
lad  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  stories  of  the  natives, 
amongst  whom  he  lived  from  1831  to  1837,  that  large  birds 
existed  at  one  time,  perhaps  did  still  exist.  His  book  was 
published  in  London  in  1838  and  in  it  we  find  the  following 
statement  . — "  That  a  species  of  the  Emu,  or  a  hird  of  the  genus 
Strutthio,  formerly  existed  in  the  North  Island,  I  feel  well  assured 
as  several  large  ossifioations  were  shown  to  me  when  I  was 
at  the  East  Cape,  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the 
inland  mountain  IJcorangi.  The  natives  added  that  in  times 
long  past,  they  received  the  tradition  that  very  large  hirds  had 
existed  ;  hut  the  scarcity  of  animal  food,  as  loell  as  the  easy  manner 
of  entrapping  them,  had  caused  their  extermination.^'  And  again, 
— "  /  feel  assured,  from  the  many  reports  I  received  from  the 
natives,  that  a  species  of  Strutthio  still  exists  on  that  interesting 
island,  Victoria"  as  he  names  the  Middle  Island,  then  uninhabited 

by  a  person  who  asserted  "that  no  one  who  knew  the  repulsive,  filthy  savages 
as  he  did,  could  credit  their  being  capable  of  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

"  The  Moa,"  Judge  Maning  goes  on  to  say  "  was  of  such  incalculalle  value 
io  thi'tn  as  animal  food,  that  to  facilitate  its  capture  they  had  evidently,  as  in  the 
case  of  smaller  birds  used  for  food,  studied  with  the  greatest  keenness  its  habits 
food,  character,  and  everything  possible  to  be  known  about  it.  Their  songs 
contain  allusions  to  hunting  the  Moa,  and  tradition  tells  how  they  were  caught, 
cooked,  the  fat  melted  and  preserved  ;  and,  in  fact,  everytjiing  about  them." 

"  The  Moa  appears  to  have  been  a  stupid,  inert  bird,  except  at  certain 
seasons,  when  it  is  supposed  they  came  together,  and  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  when  many  were  killed.  There  is  a  Maori  saying  which  is  paralled  to  our 
'stupid  as  a  goose' — they  sometimes  say  of  a  man,  '  he  is  as  inert  as  a  Moa. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  Maori  tradition  affirms  positively,  that  the 
cstinction  of  the  Moa  was  accomplished  by  their  wasteful  method  of  hunting." 
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by  Europeans,"  in  parts  which  perhaps  have  never  been  trodden  hjf 
man.  Traditiops  are  current  among  the  elder  natives,  of  Atium 
covered  with   hair,  in  the  form  of  birds,  ^'c." 

Dr.  Dieifeiibacli,  whose  travels  in  New  Zealand  were  published 
two  years  afterwards,  observes — "  The  natives  could  not  under- 
Btand  what  induced  me  to  ascend  Mount  Egrnont  ;  they  tried 
to  disuade  me  from  the  attempt,"  saying  "  it  wa.i  'fapu,'  that 
there  were  Ngararas  (crocodiles)  upon  it,  and  would  undoubtedly 
eat  me.     The  mysterious  bird  Moa  was  also  said  to  exist  there.'''' 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  large  bird  of  prey  in  the 
GlenmarkSwamp  did  not  take  every  one  in  the  colony  by  surprise. 
Some  old  residents  had  long  entertained  the  belief,  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  natives,  that  such  existed  contemporaneously  with 
the  Moa,  upon  which  it  preyed. 

The  bones  of  the  latter  are  common  throughout  !New  Zealand. 
No  Maori,  upon  being  shown  any  of  the  principle  ones,  would 
hesitate  in  referring  them  at  once  to  the  Moa.*  If  credence  is 
denied  to  their  traditions,  we  are  constrained  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  difierent  tribes  possessed  persons  endowed 
with  the  acumen  of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen,  who  explained,  from 
their  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  that  these  huge  remains 
appertained  to  birds,  and  were  not  (as  our  own  ancestors  a 
short  time  ago  would  have  insisted)  mere  freaks  of  nature — 
curiosities  formed  by  the  plastic  power  of  the  earth. 

Acute  observers  of  nature  iiad  intelligent  as  the  Maoris  uu- 
doubtly  are,  this  appears  to  be  asking  somewhat  too  nnich, 
although  Dr.  Ilaast  referring  to  this  is  quite  satisfied  to  con- 
clude that  the  Maoris  "on  comparing  the  Moa  bones  iviih  those 
of  other  living   species    of  birds,  undoubtedly  found  that  in   their 

*  The  acconipaiiviiig  pliotograph  is  that  of  one  of  the  largest  skeletons 
hitherto  discovered;  it  is  placed  in  the  Christchurck  Museum  beside  that  of 
a  six  foot  man.  It  was  dug  up  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glenmark,  in  a  piece  of 
•wampy  ground  now  converted  into  an  excellent  girden,  vihich  was  one  of 
those  places  into  which  the  Moas  rushed  and  got  mired  when  driven  from  the 
liill  sides  by  the  fires  lighted  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
heir  game.     Dray  load*  of  bones  were  here  obtained. 
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principal  cliaracteristics,  they  most  resemhled  the  Kiici,  or 
Apteryx,  and  were  sometimes  mixed  with  them;  and  which,  in  fact 
may  account  for  the  tradition  concerning  the  similarity  of  the 
feathers y 

But  even  supposiag  that  the  present  generation  of  natives 
could  not  give  a  fairly  intelligible  account  of  the  Moa,  this 
would  not  be  a  proof  that  individuals  had  not  survived  in  remote 
places  until  very  late  years.  Amongst  people  whose  daily 
exigencies  of  life  are  all  engrossing,  the  memories  of  such 
matters  fade  rapidly. 

Because  one  might  interrogate  to-day  thousands  of  the 
peasants  of  Switzerland,  and  find  not  one  who  knew  anything 
about  the  habits  and  appearance  of  so  remarkable  an  animal  as 
the  beayer,  their  ignorance  goes  for  nothing  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  these  creatures  lingered  in  wild  unfrequented  places  of 
that  country  until  very  lately,  the  last  survivor  of  the  race 
perhaps  having  been  killed  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 

The  Maoris  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  M  iddle  island  were 
long  since  reduced  to  a  small  remnant,  the  Moas  had  become 
so  scarce,  that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  leave  their  homes 
near  the  sea  to  hunt  the  stragglers  in  the  recesses  of  the 
inhospitable  upper  regions,  and  it  appears  to  be  far  from 
improbable  that  one  or  two  last  representatives  of  these  grand 
specimens  of  the  Ornithic  race  may  still  survive  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  this  mountainous  country.  Dr.  Hector  found 
numerous  well  beaten  tracks  in  a  lonely  district  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Otago,  which  he 
considered  could  only  have  been  made  by  much  larger  aninials 
than  any  indigenous  ones  now  known — and  no  imported  ones 
such  as  pigs  had  penetrated  there.  It  has  been  stated  on  good 
authority  that  a  party  of  Australian  diggers  out  prospecting  in 
the  wild  glens  of  the  West  Coast,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
there,  were  talking  at  the  evening  camp  about  the  Emu  they  had  seen 
during  the  day — it  seemed  nothing  strange  to  them  coming 
from  a  country  where  they  were    common,  to  see  similar  birds  in 
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tkeia  still  \rilder  and  more  unfrequented  regions- -and  it  has 
been  narrated  that  a  party  of  sealers  saw  some  Maoris  in 
Foveaux'a  Straits  cooking  the  legs  of  a  large  bird.  If  the 
theory  be  accepted  that  the  Moa  was  destroyed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Maoris  who  in  their  turn  extirpated  the  Moa- 
Hunters  of  Mr.  Travers  and  Dr.  PTaast,  it  is  certain  that  n 
very  great  age  must  be  accorded  to  the  singularly  wt>ll 
preserved  remains ;  for,  from  many  of  their  traditions,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  of  the  landing  of  their 
forefathers  on  these  shores  is  much  more  remote  than  generally 
sfjpposed. 

Waikato,  May  1872. 
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